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with their Hindu subjects, and for this the best medium
was obviously the local language. Government patronage
for languages like Bengali dates back to the fourteenth
century. Within two hundred years of the establishment
of Muslim rule, the local languages had achieved a new
dignity and a new life. A succession of religious teachers
and saints also played a very important role in this develop-
ment. Special mention may in this connection be made of
Kabir and Nanak, Chaitanya, Tulsidas and Tukaram.

After Aurangzeb's death, India was again divided into
a number of principalities, large and small. These kingdoms
entered into alliances and fought one another without any
definite principles. At one stage there seemed a strong
probability that the Marathas would establish a unified
empire in India. The administrative ability of the Marathas
was not however equal to their military prowess. They
appeared on the scene as the champions of Hinduism against
the tyranny of Aurangzeb, but after the death of Baji Rao
in 1740, their attitude towards other Hindus changed. The
Mughal empire failed because Aurangzeb converted friendly
elements like the Rajputs and the non-Indian Muslims
into enemies. Maratha power was never consolidated
because, except for a very brief period under Shivaji and
his immediate successors, the Marathas were unable to
retain the friendship and confidence of even the Rajputs or
the Jats*

The social condition of the people remained largely
unchanged throughout the Muslim period. The earlier
Muslim rulers were mainly interested in retaining their
military and political power. They did not interfere with
the normal life of the people as long as their rule was not
challenged. The collection of revenue and administration
of justice remained largely local concerns. Even Akbar's
reorganisation of revenue and political administration did
not materially alter the situation. The villagers continued
with their own way of life. All that happened was that in